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THE BRIDAL. THE VILLAGE MUSICIAN, 


Tur lamps burned bright in the pillar’d hall, BY JAMES HALL, 


And their soft and glowing light, 





Tue reader who has ever been in the pleasant town 
of Herkimer in New York, may know something of 
Johnny Vanderbocker, a neat, square built Dutch lad, 
who was a great favorite among the ladies of that 
place, a few years back. The reason of his popular- 
ity with the fair, I could never exactly learn ; for he 
was the most uncomely youth that a traveller could 
meet between Albany and Buffaio. Perhaps it might 
have been in consequence of his expectations ; for 
his father, who was a baker, was said to have several 
hundreds of silver dollars, locked up in an oaken 
chest which stood by his bedside; and as he had 
always permitted John to roam about the village, || 
without paying the least attention to his education or 
conduct, it seemed very evident, that he intended to | 
make him his heir. Perhaps it might have been owing || 
to his good nature ; for to tell the truth, there was 
not a better tempered lad in the whole country. 
Whatever else might be said in disparagement of || 
John, all admitted that he was a well conditioned | 1 
creature, and had not the least harm in him. He | 
would lie for hours, under the shade of a great willow 
which stood before his father’s door, looking at the | 
sky, or crawl about the grass, hunting for four-leayed | 

aeae clover; and no change in the weather, nor other 

In the spriug-tine of her youth;— cross accident, was ever known to disturb his sereni- 
And long had been that whispered vow, eee or us screni 

The light of his happiest dream ; ty. In this respect he was a fair example of the 
And still that love had been flowing on influence of circumstances; for having been raised 

Like a never ending stream. —as we say in the West—by a baker, it was naturally \ 
to be expected that his heart should be light. 

After all, he might owe his favor with the female || 
public to his musical abilities, which were certainly || 
remarkable. When quite small he was an adept at 
playing on the Jews-harp, and the boys and girls || 
would crowd around him to listen to his melody, as 
if he had been another Orpheus. As he grew older, || 
he took to the violin, and his services began to be in | 
But he turned from these to his early home, request. A man may always fiddle his way through | 

And the days of his happy youth, this world; no matter whether he plays for love or 
And his memory burned with a glowing thought money, whether he is a hired musician or an ama- | 

Of her deep, confiding truth ;— 

For still the pure and unbroken spell 

Of a mutual passion bound him, 

And the form of the loved one seem’d to dwell 


A holy radiance flung o’er all, 
Like the stars in 2 summer night. 
A beautiful maiden train was there, 
And eo h heart beat wild and free; 


For never a shadow of earthly care 
Had darkened their spirits’ glee. _ 

And music was spreading its joyous tones, 
And the organ’s swelling note 

Was echoed back from the lofty dome, 
And the harmony seemed to float 

Through the holy place, like the melody sweet 
From Nature's voice-harps given, 

When the glorious morning comes to greet 
The lingering stars of heaven. 


| fair. 


The bride was there, and her lustrous eye, 
Was bright with the spirit’s gladness, 

And her youthful hopes were glowing high, 
Untouched by a shade of sadness. 

Her beautiful tresses of wavy hair 
Were bound by a bridal wreath, 

But faint were the gems which sparkled there, 
To the radiant eye beneath. 


Beside her the happy bridegroom stands, 
To whom with a fervent truth, 
She had plighted the vows of a passionate love, 


He had wandered far in the stranger’s land— 
He had joined in the mazy dance, 

With the beautiful maidens he found among 
The vine-clad bills of France ;— 

Where sunny Italy’s dark-eyed girls, 
In their loveliness were before him ;— 

Neath the waving palins—where the golden sky, 
‘Like a dream of Love, was o’er him. 


teur, fiddling is a genteel, popular, and profitable | 
employment. Johnny was now a regular and an 
acceptable visiter at all the tea parties, quiltings, and 























did any human being fill a station with more propri- | 
ety, than he did the responsible post of fiddler. By || 
nature he was taciturn, a lover of sleep, a healthy 
eater, and fond of an inspiring beverage ; qualifica- 
tions, which, if they be not proofs of musical genius, 


And again by that maiden’s side he stands, 
And a smile is on her brow, 

While fondly are clasp’d their plighted hands, 
And their hearts are meeting now. 

The vow is said, and the solemn prayer,— 


And the sacred pledge is given, may at least be set down as the appropriate accom- |! god. 
And the holy love of that youthful pair, plishments of a connoisseur in the science of sweet |, 
Is registered in heaven. M.G. || sounds. Seated in an easy chair, for he loved a 





comfortable position, he would throw back his head 
close his eyes, open his huge mouth, and fiddle away | 
for a whole night, without exhibiting the least sien | 
of vitality, except in his elbow and his fingers. Often 
when a dance was ended, he would continue to play | 
on, until admonished that his labors were unnecessa- | 1 0 


THE MOON.—sEtEcTED. 
Sun of the sleepless! melancholy star! 
Whose tearful beam glows tremulously far, 
That show’st the darkness thou canst not dispel, 
How like art thou to joys remember’d well ! 
So gleams the past, the light of other days, 








Which shines, but warms not with its powerless rays; ry; but when a new set took the floor, it was only \3 
A night beam sorrow watcheth to behold requisite to give Johnny a smart jog, and off he went | 
Distinct, but distant—clear, but O how cold!—Byron. again, like a machine set in motion. When refresh- | 


ments were brought 
ee crater which performed the functions of 
‘| whatever was offered, 
swallowed the contents of an inkstand, smacked his 
lips over a dose of Peruvian bark, or pronounced a 
glass of sharp vinegar, ‘ humming stuff.’ 
Thus passed the haleyon days of Johnny Vander- 

bocker, until the completion of’ his twenty lirst year, 
when an event occurred which entirely changed the 
tenor of his life. This was no other 
the baker, who was 
suddenly gathered to his fathers, on a cold winter 
}evening while Johnny was fiddling at a 
The news startled our hero like the shapping 
of a fiddle-string. He returned with a 
_to his paternal mansion and retired to rest, somewhat 
consoled by the reflection, that although he had lost 
a parent, he had become master of the rolls. 
laid aside his amusements to follow the remains of 
| the honest baker to their last receptacle. 
|der, he remained wide awake the whole ies 
| | sle »pt quietly in his bed the whole of the ens suing night. 

| On the following morning, he unlocked the oaken 
chest, emptied the contents of several greasy bags on 
the floor, counted them over eagerly, and then deter- 
ee buy a new violin. 
\| In his new situation, many cares pressed upon the 
| attention of our hero. Letters of adminisiration had 
_to be taken out, the stock in trade and the implements 
| of his ancestor to be sold, debts to be collected, and 
del bts to be paid; and betore a week e lapsed, the heir 
at law gifts of fortune are 
not worth the weshle nee ting. o 
black imposed an unwonted constraint upon him. 
Ie could no longer roll upon the 
| soiling his clothes, and he was told that it would be 
| wrong to fiddle at the dances while he was in mourn- 


grass, for fear of 


Ww hen an old man gets into trouble, he is apt to be- 
| take himself to the bottle; when a young one becomes 
| perplexed, he generally turns his atiention to matri- 
Thus it was with Johnny, 
| golden and joyous days when he had nothing to do 
| but to sleep and eat and play the fiddle, never dreamt 
| of the silken fetter. 


| mony. who, in those 


But when care and trouble, and 
leather bags, and silver dollars, and black broadcloth, 
| came upon him, he thought it high time to shift a 
le | portion of the burthen of his existence upon some 
ibe an neg gtemese sian tie house raisings, in and around the town, and never | other shoulders. 

I must now apprise the reader, that although my 
| hero had never thought of m: arriage, it was only be- 
| cause he was too single-minded to think of two things 
He had not reached the mature age of one 
‘and twenty, untouched by the arrows of the gentle 
In love he‘had been, and at the precise point 
| of time to which we have brought this veracious his- 
‘tory, the tender passion was blazing in his bosom, ag 
» || kindly and as cheerfully as a christmas fire. 
object was a beautiful girl of nineteeu, w 
great credit to the te aste of the enamou 
She was the daughter of a widow la: ly of res 
| connexions, but deca 


| | at once. 


yed fortune—the dar, raged relic 


f a fashionable spendthrift. Lucy Atherton, the 


young lady in question, had beauty enough to com- 
persate for the absence of wealth. and a sufficient 
portion of the family inheritance of' pride, to enable 
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her to hold her head quite as high as any belle in the| 


village. Indeed she made it a point to take precedence 


wherever she went, and as she did this without the |) 


least appearance of ili nature, and without displaying 
any self-important airs, but rather as a matter of 
course, it seemed to be universally conceded to her. 
She was the reigning beauty of the village—the 
prettiest, the gayest, and the most graceful of the 
maiden train who danced to the music of Johnny 
Vanderbocker’s violin. In the dance she was grace 
personified. It was a treat to behold her laughing 
face, her lovely form, and her light step, as she flew 
with joyous heart and noiseless foot through the 
mazes of the contra dance. Now it happened to 
Johnny occasionally, to shut his mouth and open his 
eyes, just at the dangerous moment when Miss 
Atherton was engaged in these captivating perform- 
ances, and he must have been the most churlish of 
all Dutchmen, not to have been fascinated. She was 
in the habit too of leading off the sets, and the choice 
of the air was generally dictated by her taste. On 
such occasions she would address our hero with the 
most winning grace, and in tones of the sweetest 
euphony, ask Mr. Vanderbocker for ‘that delightful 
tune which he played so charmingly.’ Accustomed 
to the appellation of plain ‘Johnny’ from every other | 


‘| of Miss Atherton with the idea of wedlock. 


———_= 


| ; Yet with all this devotion of heart, atid with feel- {|| appropriate, were borne off in triumph; and th 
_ ings that vibrated to every echo of Lucy’s feet, there || together with a scarlet velvet waistcoat of tl 2 i 
was not a single’chord of association in the mind of || goods and chattels of the late hie vi be 9 
Johnny Vanderbocker, which connected the image | deceased, which came to the hands 2 Sm 4 
| On the | to be administered, were severally tittened in mt 
| contrary, having seldom seen her except on high I respective stations ; and the worthy saiene ad ~ 
| days and holidays, when she shone as a bright | with a dazzling elegance, to which he had “al 
| peculiar star in the constellation of village beauty, | time been a stranger, placed his fiddle triumpl 
her name was engraven on the same tablet on which || under his arm, wd marched boldly to the Pe. 
iba recorded his agreeable recollections of in-fairs, |/ the widow Atherton. — 
/quiltings, fiddle-strings, minced pies, egg-flip, and || It is necessary to explain in this place, that j 

| hot spiced ginger-bread. All these good things came | calling our hero a fiddler, we have never meant : 
| together, and with them always came—Lucy Ather- || insinuate that he played for money. He w : 
ton. When therefore the notion of a wife came into | much above such mercenary considerations Pan 
his head, it was like the intrusion of a comet into the i other lover of the fine arts. He was an seas 
‘solar system, disturbing the regular economy of || That delicate discrimination of sounds ‘aaah xa 
| nature, and eclipsing the other orbs by its brilliancy. || its happy possessor to arrange the ettinns Pi: . 
'It entirely unsettled the well ordered succession of || strings and fine ones into heaaieay and he a 
| his thoughts, which commonly moved on from point | melodious tones and skilful viadiindiani, Page: 
hee —_ as regularly as the hands of a watch. ‘A | tinguish the musician, and of which the writer de 
i wife! ’—quoth he, casting a look of silly baslifulness history has not the faintest conception, all belonged 
/ all around, as if afraid of detection—* A wife !’—ex- || to Johnny. He was a welcome visiter at all 1 
| claimed he a second time, laughing aloud as at the | parties in the village, because he played cotillions ; 
| absurdity of such a proposition—‘ A wife! ’—muttered | contra-dances with ‘accuracy and dispatch,’ a 
1 he again,—and then the image of Lucy Atherton | moreover not only rendered such services tel r 
came dancing before him. The greatest discoveries || but with the utmost good humor. Wiideves ia 





tongue, the title of Mister, conveyed in such honied | 


accents, fell pleasantly upon his ear, and whether the | 


tion is but the felicitous application of a known power 
| 
fair lady was actuated by self-respect or by a respect || to a novel purpose ; and equally fortuitous was that | 


= . . ° 1] a 
pag been the result of accident, the happiest inven- 1 omitted, on any such occasion, Mr. Veudnbatee 


was sure to receive a formal card, or a hearty invita. 


ce 
ion, as the case might require. Of course he was 


for Johnny, the effect was to make him her fast friend. 
The fact was, that Miss Atherton had an art, which 
some ladies exercise as skilfully as some gentlemen, 
and which is found among distinguished belles as, 


often as among ambitious men ;—I mean that univer- || 


sal courtesy which gains for its possessor the good 
. : | 
will of all ranks—that ready smile, and pleasant 


phrase, and convenient bow, which, like a panacea, | 


In statesmen, this desirebie | 


suits all occasions. 
accomplishment is the result of judicious training ; 
in handsome women it is an instinct, connected with) 
that love of applause, which is almost inseparable | 
from beauty. 

Often would Johnny surprise the company, by) 


keeping his eyes open for whole minutes together, | 


as the Jovely vision of Lucy Atherton flitted before || 


him. The fire would flash from his eye, and the, 
blood rush from his heart to his elbow, as he gazed | 
in ecstacy at the loveliest dancer in the village—his | 
fingers fell with renewed vivacity upon the tuneful | 
strings, and the very violin itself, seemed to melt in| 
sympathy, and gave forth softer, and mellower, and 
gayer tones. 
having laid in an agreeable idea, feed upon it in 
secrecy, as a stingy boy devours a dainty morsel in| 
some hidden corner. With his stringed instrument | 
rattling away like a locomotive engine, apparenily 
unconscious of any animal propulsion, his mouth 
wide open, his visage devoid of expression, and the 
whole outward man reposing in death-like torpidity, 
he was dreaming of Lucy Atherton—his heart was 


every nook and corner of his bosom. But either 
because this image was too dearly cherished to be 
shared with another, or too faintly shadowed out to be 
altogether intelligible to himself, he kept his own 
counsel so closely, that none could have suspected the 
object of his thoughts, or have pronounced with the 
slightest shadow of reason, that he had any thoughits 
at all—except upon one occasion, when Miss Lucy 
Atherton having gone through a scamper down with 


uncommon spirit, he exclaimed with great emotion, || ‘ ’ 
| breast-pin which struck him as peculiarly tasty and 





that she was ‘a dreadful nice dancer.’ 


Then would he close his eyes, and || 


: 
|| absolutely necessary to enjoyment ;—music 


beating time to the imaginary motion of her feet, as | embraced him, and said, ‘ Don’t you wish me joy ? 


her form floated and whirled, up the sides and down}, 
the middle, cross over and right and left, through || 


ae : ; a ae Ne R || : 
train of thought in the mind of our hero, Which united i| received as an equal in every circle, and had access 
I his own destiny with that of the fashionable and || to the best society in the village: ivil j 
!admired Lucy Atherton. The tl ht we static ; || > me lee ange 
ge y Athe " 1e hough was ecstatic ; |, he seldom used, but which permitted him on the pres 
| it brought a glow to the heart of Johnny, such as || ent occasion to tap at the door of Mrs. Atherton with 
seldom beams upon the high latitude of a Dutchman’s || the air of a familiar friend 7 
‘breast, and he resolved to become, forthwith, a can-|| ‘G i 
‘ an- | Good morning, } i 

| didate for the hand of the village belle. he entered the nd : ‘apy vba 

: ; 8 ° rior ; rnine—how’ 
| Great designs give an unwonted energy to the | Lucy ?” : — ee 
| . . j : 
character. Idle and timid as our hero usually was,|| i 
vas, | 1e ] = . 7 “7° . . 
Pemougimiiendy wiclps va = y AS, | ady, surprised at this unwonted familiarity in 
‘ ee ying Lucy A on awakened him || the son of the village baker, raised her spectacles 
| to a new being. His conceptions were enlarged, his || and having gazed at him for a moment in aa res , 
| resolution quickened, and all his senses strung anew, || ishment, haughtily replied that Miss sala “ 
| ve ging i ; she ss Athe wa 
and he was as different aman from what he was an | well. Johnny was glad to hear it; but bef be 
hour before, as a stringless violin is, from the same || could express his joy, the offended 7 - t tked 
|: 4 i S joy, the ed parent stalk 
| instrument properly attired and screwed into tune.|| and the young lady herself glided in ‘ we ap = 
Be . . . ol} ie ‘ P ets 
| He felt his importance increased, his notions of'|| know what I came for, or she’d be more civil “elit de 
| happiness expanded, and his whole sphere of exist- || Johnny as he looked after the prdud widow ; but te 
eet extended sl beautified. He considered the | entrance of the daughter changed the current of his 
| matter settied. ‘Me and Lucy will just suit,’ said || reflections - , 
'he to himself. ‘She dances prime, and I take it I) : 

e ‘ i. ° 
| wat Rg p rte it % How d’ye do, Lucy ? said the amateur. 
| 1e world.’ It never occurred to him Lucy was thunderstruck. The young had 
| byes ; a . ng man ha 
,that the lady would make any objection to the || never before addressed her in such : strain ; but en 
. ’ 


arrangement. How could she? for Johnny was pos- |! had too much self-possession to betray the leat 





. ° H 
| sessed O th nly two thines which he consi e Tass: n or a reigning pelie can enerally 
} > onsidered | mbar assment ; f i i b ll 

s d f eo i| 3 1on1 gZ y 


ee ae sea ane i command her feelings with as much success asa 

| ey. ! ‘And then,’ || veteran politician. SI i i 

| ' : 1e returned his  salutat 

| vr ' s_ salutation, 

| thought he, ‘I’m not the worst looking fellow in the | therefore, with the utmost sweetness and ease of 

| 7. © iwi j : : 

| country, and this is not such a bad house neither, and || manner, and took her seat. inw: i 

| three hundred coilars, and the bake-shop, is no trifle.’ | penetrate into th . . ag ip 

| . | e caus oluti 

| Johnny capered round the room in great gl d || whi sudo ta teadetiakela 

jason gm ab pa eat glee, and) which a few hours had made in the dress and address 

1s Companions coming in at this moment, he | isi i i ‘ 
g » he} of her visiter. Arrayed in the simple elegance of a 

|| morning dress, and adorned with youth, health, and 

beauty, she bent gracefully over her work, and never 

looked prettier than at this moment, when an inquis- 


itive archness was added to the usually intelligent 


‘For what? inquired his friend. 
‘OI’'m so happy !’ 
‘Is it your father’s death that pleases you so 














/ much ?? i 

é; | expres 

Ee eee | = _ of her countenance. For the present, 
| ‘Indeed! Who to? | wever, her curiosity was balked; for Johnny, who 
| really meant only to show his tenderness, and had 


‘Ah, that’s a secret ; I han’ j 
out I nae anes ® prey her about it yet, || already advanced to the utmost bounds of his assur 
The next morning found our hero at a neighboring 
| shop, purchasing a variety of trinkets and clothing, 
| for the decoration of his ungainly person. A purple 
| watch ribbon, a pink silk neck-cloth, and a huge 


ance, began to falter. The courage, which had sus- 
tained him thus far, and which some have insinuated 
was borrowed from a source that our temperance 
societies would hardly approve, was fast evaporating; 
and after sitting some time in silence, playing with 
his purple watch-ribbon, he drew his violin from it# 
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ace — 
d these green bag, and inquired whether Miss Atherton would | the evr the three hundred dollars, the bake-shop, was too proud to return a civil atenation. Deter- 
iota ' ‘fancy a tune. | and alt’ mined to satisty his curiosity, he tried to commence a 
; : tg The young lady declared that it always afforded we The impudent fellow !’ thought Lucy ; but she had | conversation, by making some commonplace remark 
eh her infinite pleasure to listen to Mr. Vanderbocker’s || the politeness and good sense to suppress that thought. about the weather; but, as this elicited no other re- 
a John jelightful music ; and in an instant, the musical ma- | A lady is never seriously offended with the swain who | ply than a cold monosyllable, he resolved to make a 
ee their aden started into action—the head fell back, the offers to marry her; for however humble may be the | bold push, and come to the point at ence. 
vy 7 snouth yawned, the eye-lids closed, and Johnny, the || source from which the proposition emanates, it is still ‘You seem to be travelling, mister,’ said he. 
vied ' best and drowsiest of fiddlers, added a new ities, a compliment. Lucy’s list of conquests was tolera- ‘ You have guessed right,” said the traveller. 
slling of that even the tender passion is not sufficiently power || bly long for blooming nineteen, and the name of | ‘Have you travelled far, if it’s a fair question? 
) ful to overcome inveterate habit. But love did not | Johnny would add but litle dignity to the train; yet | ‘ Tolerably.’ 
that in 1 entirely quit the field, or abandon his votary, who | truth obliges me to record that a slight blush, and a . tow this reply seemed to our hero most  perplex- 
eant to i opened his eyes at intervals, and bowed and smirked very slight toss of the head, with a glance at the | ingly inexplicit. *'Tolerably’ might comprise ten 
Was as © upon his fair auditress in a manner not to be mista- mirror, showed that the tribute of aduection was not | miles, or twenty, or a hundred, but it could not apply 
as any ken, while between the different airs, he would inquire unwelcome even from our hero. She civilly, but per- | to a ; long journey. He took another look at the 
mateur. if the lact tune was not ‘cruel purty,’ or ‘ desperate _emptorily declined the honor which he had intended leggins, the pistols, and the green blanket coat, and, 
enables fine,’ or ‘ eleganter than all the rest.’ | for her, and adding, * You must excuse me now, sir, | edging up to the stranger, thought he would try it 
ona Music, which hath charms to * soothe the savage | I have other engagements,’ left the room. again. _ 
love of breast,’ seems to have operated differently on that of || *« Other engagements 1”? thought Johnny, ‘that ‘Well, mister, said he, is I mought make so bold, 
cs Se, the young lady, on this occasion; for the antique means that she is going to be married to somebody | where did you come from ! . 
+ of this velvet vest, the pink neck-cloth, the smirking, the | else. What a dunce was I not to speak first ” And | one back here,’ was the laconic reply. 
elonged bowing, and above all, the short naps which her vis- || he retired deeply chagrined, and not a little puzzled, | ‘From Oneida y 
all the iter seemed to enjoy with such complacency, were |) that a young lady of marriageable age and sound dis- . te ; prequel back.’ 
meal altogether so irresistibly ludicrous, that in spite of} cretion, who was not worth a cent, should refuse a ‘From ( ataraugus !” 
> aad her endeavors to suppress it, she was compelled to | neat cottage, a bake-shop, and three hundred dollars, ‘No; further back.’ | 
itously, burst into a fit of laughter. Johnny, who very pro- || with the slight incumbrance of himself and a violin, | Johnny considered a moment—for his stock o! 
lee Ses perly considered this as an unequivocal expression of || for no better reason than that she had made a previous geographical knowledge was but slender—and again 
heaiee delight, was overjoyed at his success, and adding his | engagement with another gentleman! | pushed his inquiries. 
‘asia. own bass to the melodious tenor of his fair com- || Had there been a mill-pond at Mrs. Atherton’s | ‘ J guess, may be, you come all the way from 
hs ale panion, shook the room with peals of obstreperous || front door, our hero would undoubtedly have drowned Buflalo 
oniiin mirth. himself; and it is altogether probable that he would qe No; further back.’ 
vila Thus ended the first act of this comedy. The || even have gone out of his way to seek the means of | Johnny scratched his head, in some amazement, 
e pres. second commences with a sprightly dialogue. John- || self-destruction, had he not prudently reflected that | and edged off from the stranger, as if fearful he had 
4 ny, who had now found his tongue, opened the con- the estate of Herman Vanderbocker, deceased, was fallen into bad company ; but his curiosity overcom- 
versation by asking ‘ Lucy’ if she did not think he |; not yet fully administered, nor the leather bags emp- ing every other feeling, he continued ;—* Why, t 
— ought to be married ? tied. To leave this treasure vacant, and the bake 1 don’t know as anybody lives any further off than 
pare ‘Undoubtedly, Mr. Vanderbocker,’ was the reply ; shop unoccupied, would have been rashness. But he || that. If I mought make so free, what’s back of 
‘nothing could be more proper ; provided you believe || felt unhappy. His heart which had been as light as || Buffalo 
sli that marriage would conduce to your happiness.’ a hot roll, was now as heavy as dough; and being | ‘Ohio.’ 
Anciie ‘I don’t know as I should be any happier, but || little disposed to mingle in company, he determined | ‘O—o—h! yes! sure enough! So you live in 
ade. somehow I think I should be better contented.’ to mount his horse, and take a short ride. How far | Ohio!” 
= we ‘Then you ought certainly to marry, for con-|/ he went, or what he thought of, I am unable to say,|| ‘No; further back.’ 
ay tentinent is the chief ingredient in the cup of hap- |/ as I dined that day with Mrs. Atherton, and spent the || * Well, what’s back of that?” 
a oe, piness.’ ; afternoon in assisting her lovely daughter to draw | ‘Indiana.’ 
don't ‘T shall quit drinking entirely.’ continued the lover, || patterns, a fact which will account for my intimate || ‘ And do you live there ? 
hought sa misunderstood the last position of the lady. knowledge of the events of the morning. ‘No; further back.’ 
ut the Tam glad to hear it. Sobriety is very becoming ; It was nearly night, when Johnny, who was trot- ‘And what’s back of that?” 
of his particularly in married men.’ ting briskly homewards, overtook a stranger within a |} ‘Illinois.’ 
‘And who do you think I ought to have V mile or two of the village. He was a tall, slim man, ‘Oh! you live in Tilinois ? 
‘O dear! I cannot tell, indeed. That is a delicate |! mounted on a high, strong, bony horse; but he was ‘No I don’t.’ 
" question ; and perhaps it might be necessary to deter- || 80 muflled up, from top to toe, that our hero could ‘ Where do you live? 
men - first, who would have you.’ not tell whether he was old or young, gentle or simpie. ‘ Further back.’ 
he I guess, a’most any of ’em would be glad to catch |} His hat was covered with an oil-cloth, his legs were ‘I guess you don’t live at all! exclaimed Johnny, 
erally — — the swain ; ‘for father’s left me a snug | enveloped in ample wrappers of coarse cloth, he was || trembling ail over, for it was now growing dark, and 
Fak tk ree hundred dollars in silver, besides the on and spurred, and over all he wore one of those |! the tall stranger, who seemed to have ridden 80 hard 
ation, ‘idee : , uncouth but comfortable coats, fabricated out of a and so far, appeared to deny being an inhabitant of 
ase of Aas : ~— I declare ! exclaimed Lucy. green Mackinaw blanket, which are so common on this world. But Johnny thought he would try another 
ing to Bt mo ae aeme that’s richer than me, the Mississippi. His horse was covered with sine, question. _ . 
lution et “ _ continued Johnny, glancing || and evidently tired. His own appearance was way- | wes mister, if its no harm, what ’s back of Iili- 
Jdvess vot se 1 hung sop to him; ¢ but then worn, and weather beaten. He seemed to have trav- |} nois ” 
e of a appre That he “ ie idk elled far, and faced many * storm. Before him were}; Missouri.’ 
and Ps i - a loaf’ is better than no bread,’ added || a pair oi large holster pisto!s ; behind him, a roll con- || ‘ Do as live there ? 
never ij ‘ ares Ys a es his surtout and umbrella ; and across the : Yes. ' . 
nquis- Dread oe sot 1at’s my idee to a notch, a half|| saddle, a pair of immense saddle-bags, fastened with | Johnny absolutely started, and stood up in his 
ligent ‘ age pm agone better than no loaf, and so—three || a brass padlock. | stirrups, and a cold chil ran over him ; for the con- 
esent, t uhies oe “0 a house and lot—’ Johnny, who had all the fiddler’s wonted love of | versation was brought to w sont stand by this reply, 
» WhO Re oud “m Ry : Mr. Vanderbocker into the bargain, company, and was particularly averse to riding alone | with a shock resembling that with which a steam- 
1 hal wry pray ortable dot for any lady. Surely the || in the dark, trotced up alongside of the stranger, and boat, under rapid way, is checked by a snag. But he 
.Ssur* : a : ni api — not to hesitate, for the tempt- || accosted him with a cheerful ‘ Good evening.’ had located the stranger 5 and, after drawing a long 
| suse : ‘An't ae a The traveller nodded stifliy, without deigning to) breath, he agree 
uated : ie. on oe grey Johnny, in a tone of exulta- turn his head. ; | ‘ Well, i m glad on t. Iam almost out of breath 
rance slits na it - cd he added, answering his own!| Johnny gazed wistfully at the jaded rider, the tired || in finding it out. I don’t know how you stood it to 
ting Now Pl ten sn’t every gal that gets such a chance. nag, the Mackinaw blanket, the leggins, and other | travel so on; it must be a mag way off. How far is 
with detest ene a secret, continued he, lowering his || fizens, as we say in the West, and wondered who | it, sir, if it’s a fair question ? 
m itd if you'll have me, its all your own, me and || this could be, that was so strangely accoutred, and || ‘Something over a thousand miles. And now,’ 
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said the stranger, ‘as I have answered all your in-|| 

quiries, I hope you will allow me to put a few ques- || 

tions to you.’ 
*O certainly.’ 
* Do you live in this village | 
‘ Yes—I was born here.’ | 


| 
1] 
1 | 


‘ What’s your business ? || 
‘[’'m a gentleman.’ 1 
‘What does your father do for a living’ | 
‘ Nothing.’ | 
‘What is he?’ 

‘He is a dead man.’ 

‘Do you know Mrs. Atherton ” 
‘Yes—do you” 


\| 
|] 
l 
ae | 
‘Is her daughter married? || 
‘No indeed, far from it?’ 
‘Why “far from it ?’”’ 


| 
‘ She refused an excellent offer this morning.’ || 
| 
| 


‘From whom?’ 
‘That ’s a secret.’ 
‘How do you know this, if it is a secret ? 


| good-by to Lucy Atherton.’ 


| 
| 
| 


me — | 


laughed so, and was so overjoyed when I went there|| ‘ You deserve it,’ said Johnny, sobbing, ‘ indeed you 


- \| 4 ag wave) 9 + ac 
||a-courting to-day, and now this great backwoodsman || do—for, simple as I seem, and simple as I be, I mpg 


has come from nobody knows where, te carry her off. the lad to envy a true lover and a generous-heartej 
Well, she knows her own business best. Three hun- | girl their happiness. But do you intend to take he, 
dred dollars wont go a begging long in Herkimer. So) “ further back ?”’’ added he, pointing significantly to 
| the West. 

But manfully as our hero strove agaist his disap-||  ‘ Yes, that is my home now.’ 
pointment, it preyed upon him, and for two days he | ‘Good luck to you both, then. I will certainly 
remained in his own house quite disconsolate, moping | attend the wedding; and if father had been dead, 


|| about like a hypocondriac, and poking the fire with the | little longer, I would play the fiddle, that I might see 


petulance of a bachelor who is past hope, or—past | Miss Lucy dance for the last time. Yes, it would be 
forty. At the end of that time he received an unex- | the last time. Never will I see such another figure 
pected visit from the stranger. Stripped of his onthe floor. Andnever shall any other woman dance 
blanket coat and leggins, and disarmed of those fero- | to music of mine. I have hung up my violin. There 
cious weapons which had excited our hero’s curiosity |, will be nobody in the village fit to play for when she 
so strongly, he seemed another person. Although) is gone. I have played my last tune, and I shall now 
somewhat above the ordinary stature, his person was | do as my father did—bake bread, and lock up my do}. 
slender and genteel, his face, which was browned by | lars in the old oak chest.’ 

exposure to the weather, was remarkably handsome, Johnny kept his word. Several years have passed, 
and his address frank and easy. His age might have | and he may now be seen any summer’s day, seated 
been two or three and twenty, but having already | at the door of his cottage, with a red night cap on his 


‘T had it from herself. But here is the hotel, I’ll ||mixed with the world, and felt the touch of care, he | head, and a short black pipe in his mouth, chuckling 


: rake iar? 
bid you a good evening. 


Miss Atherton ?’ 
‘IT can’t say as I have.’ 
* Well, then, as she seems to have made you her 


\ 
| 
|to thank you for your civility, and to request the | 


\\had the manners of an old man. ‘Mr. Vander- || over the idea that he has more hard dollars under lock 
‘ ° 1] ‘ 
«Stay. Have you any objection to carry a note to || bocker,’ said he, ‘you guided me into the village the 


_and key than any man in the village. He bakes ex- 
other evening, when I was tired and perhaps less |) cellent bread, gives good weight, and drinks nothing 
sociable than I ought to have been, and I have called | but his own beer, while the sound of a violin, or the 
smile of a woman, never gladdens his roof, and 


1} e 
confidant, I will entrust you with one.’ So saying, he | pleasure of your company on to-morrow evening at * The harp that once in a halls 
‘ e ‘i ‘ | x : x | The s f music shec 
stepped into the tavern, and in a few minutes returned | Mrs. Atherton’s.’ Johnny pleaded his black coat, and | eget cen a 
e . . . {| : iz e . | ao hea 7 ’ 
with a neat billet, which he put into the hands of | tried to beg off ; for he had heard it whispered that | As if that soul were fled !” 
|| trie eg 3 Pp | 


Johnny, requesting him to be particularly careful to | Lucy was to give her hand to the handsome stranger, 


deliver it to Lucy herself. | 


the presence of her who had occupied so large a share | 


| 
\é 





\} 
| 


and felt but little inclination to be present at the wed- | THE FORSAKEN GIRL. 
Proud of an office which would introduce him into ‘ding. 


. ee . . BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
His visiter, however, pressed him, adding, 


Miss Atherton esteems you as one of her earliest | 





‘They parted—as all lovers part— 


: ‘ 4 a 1 She with her wronged and broken heart ;— 
R of his thoughts, he departed with alacrity, but meeting | friends, and will have it so. ‘I will go, then,’ said | ~ he, hay ge he is free, i 

f a : ; : | : 4 sounds like the captive fr i in; 

with some of his companions, who detained him, sorely |Johnny, greatly soothed by this compliment. ¢ And || s like the captive from his chain ; 


against his will, more than an hour elapsed before he. 


work-stand, when a modest knock was heard at the | 
door, and in a few moments the crest-fallen Johnny | 
Vanderbocker stood before them. Bowing reverently | 
to both ladies, he advanced in silence, and laid the note | 
before Lucy, who at first took it up with hesitation, | 
supposing that it contained an effusion of the bearer’s | 
own hopeless passiou ; but no sooncr had the super- | 
scription caught her eye, than she tore it open, and | 


er! he is come !’ 

‘Who is come ? inquired Johnny, whose feelings 
were too much excited to permit him to remain silent. 
But Lucy’s head had fallen upon her mother’s shoul- | 
der, and the tears were rolling down her cheeks, while | 
the good lady’s eyes were also filled. 


| 





as long asI can stand.’ At this juncture, the door'| 

again opened, and the stranger stood before them. 

The blanket-coat fell from his shoulders, and Lucy 

Atherton rushed into hisarms. ‘Dear Lucy!’ ¢ Dear 

i Charles!’ was all they could utter. Mrs. Atherton 
glided out of the room. ‘ The old lady does not like 
you either,’ thought Johnny ; ‘ she served me just so. 
‘Three are poor company,’ continued Johnny to 
himself, and he too retired ; but he had the consola- 
tion of believing that he had found a complete solu- 
tion of the mystery of the young lady’s conduct in 
the morning. ‘She would never,’ he argued, ‘ have 
refused me, and three hundred dollars, and the bake- 
shop, if she had n’t been engaged already. She was 
sorry about it, no doubt, though she did pretend not to 


reached the dwelling of Mrs. Atherton. That lady || stranger’s name, ‘ will you be kind enough to tell me I 
and her fair daughter were seated, tete a éete, at their | how 


|without ever setting your foot in the village—our | 


And wilfully believing she 
now, Mr. Wilkinson,’ for such he had learned was the || Hath found her liberty again —L. E. Landon. 


| Ir there is any act which deserves deep and bitter 
you managed to court one of our Herkimer ladies, 1 condemnation, it is that of trifling with the inestimable 


|| gift of woman’s affection. The female heart may be 
belle, too, that has had so many good offers at home !’ || compared to a delicate harp—over which the breatl. 
Mr. Wilkinson smiled, and replied, ‘ Lucy and myself’) ings of early affection wander, until each tender chorl 
met at Schenectady, where we were both going to} is awakened to tones of ineffable sweetness. It is 


'|school, and were well enough pleased with each other | the music of the soul which is thus called forth— 
||to agree to unite our destinies. Her father was but | music sweeter than the fall of fountains, or the song 


. | ee 
recently deceased, and she was supposed to have in-|| of Houri in the Moslem’s paradise. But wo for the 





exclaimed, ‘ He is come, he iscome! Mother, moth- || such that it was with difficulty I completed my educa- | 





ee a 
|| differed from ours, and she no sooner heard of our 





mind it. Dear me, what a pity! the poor thing 


i js ae * 
herited a fortune, while my own circumstances were |) delicate fashioning of that harp if a change pass over 
| the love which first called forth its hidden harmonies. 


| tion. Mrs. Atherton might possibly have taken these || Let neglect and cold unkindness sweep over its deli: 


things into consideration; at all events, her views || cate strings, and they will break, one after another— 
slowly perhaps—but surely. Unvisited and unrequited 





[attachment than she took Lucy home, and, rather || by the light of love, the soul-like melody will be hushed 


haughtily as I thought, forbade my visiting at her || in the stricken bosom—like the mysterious harmony 
house. Poor Lucy! her fortune turned out to be |) of the Egyptian statue, before the coming of the su- 


‘Never mind,’ said Johnny, in a soothing tone ; || illusory. Her father had died a bankrupt, and left his || rise. 
‘don’t be scared, ladies. If he does carry horse- || family so destitute, that Mrs. Atherton had to struggle 


pistols, he is not a going to do as he pleases in Herki- || with many difficulties. Though they have kept up a} 
mer. Don’t, don’t cry, Miss Luey—I ’1l fight for you || 


I have been wandering among the graves—the 


ay and solemn graves. I love at times to do 80. 
genteel appearance, I fear they have sometimes want- || I feel a melancholy not unallied to pleasure, in co- 
| 


ed even the necessaries of life. But Lucy lived|)muning with the resting place of these who have 
through it all with a gay heart, and anoble spirit, and || gone before me—to go forth alone among the thronged 
refused, as you remark, many a good offer. As for || tombstones, rising from every grassy undulation like 
‘me, I went to the West, mortified at having been || ghostly sentinels of the departed. And when I kneel 
| Spurned from the door of a proud woman, and deter- above the narrow mansion of one whom I have known 
| mined to earn that wealth and distinction, which I saw | and loved in life, I feel a strange assurance that the 
could alone procure my admittance into the bosom of || spirit of the sleeper is near me—a viewless and min- 
Lucy’s family. I went, friendless and pennyless, to |)istering angel. It is a beautiful philosophy, which 
the shores of the Mississippi, where not a heart beat | has found its way unsought for and mysteriously into 
responsive to my own, and where I was exposed to || the silence of my heart—and if it be only a dream, 
many hardships and dangers. But I was so eminently || the unreal imagery of fancy—I pray God, that I may 
successful in business, that I am already independent, | never awaken from the beautiful delusion. 
and able to claim the fulfilment of our promise.|| I have been this evening, by the grave of Emily. 
There is no objection now on the part of either moth- || It has a plain white tombstone, half hidden by flower, 
er or daughter, and, on to-morrow evening, I shall i you may read its mournful epitaph in the cleat 
become the happy possessor of Lucy’s hand.’ moonlight, which falls upon it like the smile of a 
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) bearing to the altar of her Idol, the fair flowers of 
| her affection—evea as the dark-eyed daughters of the 
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) Jaxed from its habitual sternness, save when he found | 


in its yearnings—it has its source in the deeper foun- 
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° | 
Emily was a beautiful girl—the fairest of our village || 


> | 
} maidens. I think I see her now, as she looked when | 


. . iH 
the loved one—th. idol of her affections, was near || 
her, with his smile of conscious triumph and exulting || 


} love. She had then scen but eighteen summers, and | 
> her whole being seemed woven of the dream of her || 
} first passion. The object of her love was a proud || 


and wayward being—whose haughty spirit never re- | 


himself in the presence of the young and beautiful | 
creature, Who had trusted her ali on the ‘venture of | 
her vow,’ and who loved him with the confiding earn- | 
nestness of a pure and devoted heart. Nature had | 
deprived him of the advantages of outward grace and | 
beauty ; and it was the abiding consciousness of this, 
which gave io his intercourse with society a character | 
of pride and sternmness. He felt himself in some 
degree rem ved from his fellow men by the partial 
fashioning of nature ; and he scorned to seek a nearer | 
affinity. His mind was of an exalted bearing, and 
prodigal of heauty. ‘The flowers of poetry were in 
his imagination, a perpetual blossoming; and it was 
to this intellectnal beauty that Emily knelt down— 


ancient Gheber spread out their offerings from the 
gardens of the east, upon the altar of the sun. 

There is a surpassing strength in a love like that 
of Emily’s—it hrs uot!:ing gross, nor low, nor earthly, 


tains of the human heart—and is such as the redeemed 
and sanctified from earth might feel for one another, 
in the far land of spirits. Alas! that such love 
should be unrequited—or turned back in coldness upon 
the crushed heart of its giver! 

They parted—Emily and her lover—but not before 
they had vowed eternal constancy to each other. 
The one retired to the quiet of her home—to dream 
over again the scenes of her early passion—to count 
with untiring eagerness the hours of separation—and 
to weep over the long interval of ‘hope deferred.’ 
The other went out with a strong heart to mingle with 
the world—girded with pride and impelled forward by 
ambition. He found the world cold, and callous, and 
selfish, and his own spirit insensibly took the hue of 
those around him. He shut his eyes upon the past 
—it was too pure and mildly beautiful for the sterner 
gaze of his manhood. He forgot the passion of his 
boyhood—all beautiful and holy as it was—he turned 
not back to the young and lovely and devoted girl, 
who had poured out to him in the confiding earnest- 
ness of woman’s confidence, the wealth of her affec- 
tion. He came not back to fulfil the vow which he 
had plighted. 

Slowly and painfully the knowledge of her lover’s 
infidelity came over the sensitive heart of Emily. 
She sought for a time to shut out the horrible sus picion 
from her mind—she half doubted the evidence of her 
own senses—she could not believe that he was a traitor 
—for her memory had treasured every token of his 
atlection—every impassioned word and every endear- 
ing smile of his tenderness. But the truth came at 
last—the doubtful spectre which had long haunted 
her, and from which she had turned away, as if it 
Were sin to look upon it, now stood before her—a 
dreadful and unescapapable vision of reality. There 
Was one burst of passionate tears—the overflow of 
that fountain of affliction which quenches the last ray 
of hope in the desolate bosom,—and she was calm— 
for the struggle was over, and she gazed steadily and 
with the awful confidence of one whose hopes are not 


of earth, upon the dark valley of death, whose shadow 
Was already around her. 


















: 4 M4 | “o ° 
angel, through an opening in the drooping branches. || It was a beautiful evening of summer, that I saw | 
g g 


her for the last time. The sun was just setting be- 
hind a long line of blue and undulating hills, touching 


their tall summits with a radiance like the halo which || 


circles the dazzling brow of an angel—and all nature 
had put on the rich garniture of greenness and blos- 
som. As I approached the quiet and secluded dwel- 
ling of the once happy Emily—I found the door of 
the little parlor thrown open; and a female voice of 
a sweetness, which could hardly be said to belong to 
earth, stole out upon the soft summerair. It was like 
the breathing of an Molian lute to the gentlest visit- 
ation of the zephyr. Involuntarily I paused to listen, 
and these words—I shall never forget them—came 
upon my my ear like the low and melancholy music 
which we sometimes hear in dreams :— 


Oh—no—I do not fear to die, 


For Hope and Faith are bold; 
And Life is but a weariness— 
And Earth is strangely cold— 
In view of Death’s pale solitude 
My spirit hath not mourned— 
Tis kinder than forgotten love, 
Or friendship unreturned ! 
And I could pass the shadowed land 
In rapture all the while— 
If one who now is far away 
Were near me with his smile. 


It seems a dreary thing to die 1 


Forgotten and alone— 
Unheeded by our dearest love— 


The smiles and tears of one! 


Oh! plant my grave with pleasant flowers, 
The fairest of the fair— 
The very flowers he loved to twine 
At twilight in my hair.— 
Perchance he yet may visit them, 
And shed above my bier 
The holiest dew of funeral flowers— 
‘ Affection’s kindly tear!” 


It was the voice of -Emily—it was her last song. 
She was leaning on the sofa as I entered the apart- 
ment—her thin white hand resting on her forehead. | 
She rose and welcomed me with a melancholy smile. 
It played over her features for a moment, flushing her 
cheek with a slight and sudden glow—and then passed | 


away, leaving in its stead, the wanness and mournful || 
It has been said that Death is |, 


beauty of the dying. 
always terrible to look upon. 
Emily, the presence of the Destroyer was like the 
ministration of an angel of light and holiness. She 
was passing off to the land of spirits like the melting 


But to the stricken | 


of a sunset cloud into the blue of heaven—stealing || 


from existence like the last strain of ocean music | 
when it dies away slowly and sweetly upon the moon- | 
light waters. 

A tew days after, I stood by the grave of Emily. 
The villagers had gathered together, one and all, to 
pay the last tribute of respect and affection to the | 


lovely sleeper. 





They mourned her loss with a deep | 
and sincere lamentation—they marvelled that one so | 
young and so beloved should yield herself up to mel- | 
ancholy, and perish in the spring time of her exist- | 
ence. But they knew not the hidden arrow which | 
had rankled in her bosom—the slow and secret with- | 
ering of her heart. She had borne the calamity in | 
silence—in the uncomplaining quietude of one, who 
felt that there are woes which may not ask for sym- 
pathy—afflictions, which like the canker concealed in 
the heart of some fair blossom, are discovered only by 
the untimely decay of their victim. 


Avarice is the chastisement of the rich. 


True prudence is to see from the commencement of 
an affair what will be the end of it. 





|| the matron broached the subject. 


|| ¢€Yes’m, I know I am. 





WUWOROUS. 


PHOEBE FLINT. 

Pueese Furr lived with a family in the interior 
of New-England, where she was instrusted in the 
mysteries of spinning and weaving, and the fabrica- 
tion of pumpkin pies and Indian-meal puddings ; and 
in these desirable qualifications, Phatbe was well m- 
itiated before the commencement of this story. She 
was a good girl,—that is, she could lift a huge back 
log, and mend her own stockings; but she had two 
of the failings so universal in the sex. Phabe never 
saw a riding whip so long as her tongue, and riding 
whips never did so much execuvon among unruly 
children, as did this same ominous weapon ;—and in 


| addition to her love of argument, Phaebe would, (the 
sex are all alike,) fall in love. 
talk but once, and by the blessing of a good pair of 
A mutton chop which she 


I never heard her 


heels, I never will again. 


| was broiling at the time, was absoluicly covered with 
‘| huge drops of perspiration, and the butter she had 
| put on it, positively stopped melting in astonishment. 


How I got out of the ‘scrape,’ is yet a mystery to 
me, for as I was skulking away, the wench laid hold 
of my queue and held me until I fainted—when I re- 


\| covered my senses, Phabe was singing as if nothing 


had happened. 

Pheebe Flint tumbled into a puddle of the tender 
passion, merely through obstinacy, and although she 
made many woful struggles, and threw about her 
limbs like a drowning person, she was only up to her 
ancles, and might have walked out with the smallest 
/exertion, if she had been inclined. But alas! she 
was not inclined, for she had stolen apples in her 
youth, and knew full well that sour grapes were better 
than sweet ones, if she but helped herself. ‘The plain 
‘truth is, her mistress, (happy woman, she is hard of 
hearing) wished to cook up a match between Phabe 
her cook, and her son. But Phoebe was all brimstone 
and the modest youth blushed like an alderberry at 
the very thought. His love warmed his heart, asa 
willow switch did his back, in days past ; but although 
a vold youth and a corporal, he dared not attack the 
citadel of Pheebe’s affection without the aid of his 
‘notable mother. One day when dinner was belated, 
and the old lady was singeing one end of a goose 
while Phebe picked the pin feathers from the other, 
She did it as she 


would have broached a barrel of cider, taking a little 
| at first, io see if it was riley, and mending her draught 
if the taste was agreeable. 

‘Phoebe,’ said the old lady, as she cut off one of the 


| 
rf > 


fowl’s legs, ‘ you're a good girl, and 
You might have sarched 





| the whole town over, and never come across a girl 
I swept 


‘that could do half the work I can in a day. 


| ali——’ 
| ‘Yes, Phebe, you are.’ 

‘1 swept all the chambers, except that where your 
‘lazy son sleeps, who wasn’t up before you ‘d done 
‘breakfast this morning—I dusted all the chairs, and 
| the paper in the east room, darned a patch in your 
| husband’s great coat 
| Well Phabe, my son 
| ‘And he promised me jean enough for a pair of 

I’d only work so well, another morning. I 


| stays, if 
| cleaned up the cellar, and put all the potatoes into 
one bin, after trying to get that lazy son 

‘J should like to speak of that son. Elnathan’s—’ 

‘ He’s a plaguey dunce ; he tried to kiss me t’other 
day, but I guess he got a mouthful of my dish-cloth, 
and a little dirty water.’ 

‘Will you let me speak ? asked the mother, who 
| had barely opened her mouth, ‘ Elnathan is——’ 
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THE BOUQUET: FLOWERS OF POLITE LITERATURE. 





‘fe’s a corporal and mighty smart with that queer |! blacksmith came again over her heart, even as her 


cockade, but Pll let him know that if I am hired—’ } 
‘Why Phoebe,’ said the old lady stamping her foot, 


and at the same time catching up the goose’s leg, as| «I wonder if some folks didn’t love, in their younger | 


if to hurl it at her maid, ‘why Phoebe !’ 


that had any spirit would stay here as long as I have, | 
for I never can open my mouth, without being snub- 
bed.’ 

| 


* Merey on us! ejaculated the old lady, turning on | 


sel. 


fow! with stuffing, and to arrange it for roasting. But | 


while ia this peaceable employment, she cooled down | 
her wrath. I do as well as I can, and the old lady 
is always scolding. 
“pa,’? as she calls him, but she’s always preaching 


about my long tongue. Vl let her know that when 


she wont.’ And so, she roasted the goose. 


made a capital wife for a deaf man; but any other | 
must have been up to his arm-pits in love, to have | 
taken her. She soon found out what the dame wished 
to say, and as she heartily despised corporal Elnathan, 
she set about counteracting any predilection she 
might have for his family. She could conceive of no | 
method so efficient, as bringing a rival into the field, | 
and therefore, baited her hook for the village black- | 
smith. 

Ile had long sighed like his own bellows, for the | 
love of Phoebe, but it was given out that Phoebe and | 
the corporal were to be one flesh, and he had not 
courese to face all these difficulties. At the first nod | 
of encouragement, however, he flew like a spark from 
his own anvil to her feet. From that time, Elnathan’s | 
chance was small, and he knew it; but he thought to 
tire out the maiden, and work upon her affection, a 
little at a time, even as he ploughed one furrow after | 
another, until the whole was completed. He little 
knew the strength of the corporation he was besieg- 
iog. Ue might have talked till this time, had he not 
been in bodily fear of Phabe’s dishcloth, without pro- 
ducing the least effect. 

His mother knew better, as she thought, and there- | 
fare to cut the matter short, 


| days ;’ and as she sighed again, the big tears rolled 

‘I’m sure you talk all the time,’ said Phaebe, brand- | down her cheeks, and the water in the tea kettle 
ishing the whole goose, which she seized by the neck | boiled over. ‘Ah!’ sighed the hapless. Phebe, as she | 
#a if she would baste her mistress— I’m sure nobody || swept up the hearth. 


her heel, and leaving the field to the victorious dam- | He sighed and Phebe kneaded furiously, and as he | 


| sighed again, she turned in a little yeast. 
Phabe proceeded forthwith to distend the defunct |! Pheebe,’ said he— 


| 
| 
| 


|| side of your mother’s apron-string in the parlor, and 
|| let me alone; Pll never marry you, if I live and die 
[ get along well enough with her 1 an old maid, and I'll grow cross, every day i live— 
| boo, hoo, hoo, hoo!’ answered Phoebe, bursting into | 
|| tears. 

I'm gone off, and married to my John, she wont get 1 ‘ Now don’t you cry, Pheebe, and I'll give you bac! 
another girl to put up with all her whims, that’s what | the money mother took for my cockade. 
|, you like in me, I should like to know?’ said the 


Poor Phoebe! she was a smart girl, and would have |! amiable youth. 


| 


she prohibited the | 


appearance of the blacksmith, within the precincts of | 


her kitchen corner, 
Picebe, who had really some affection for him of the 


This was indeed, a poser ; and | 


aledge hammer, deeply felt it. She depended upon. 


her old weapon, but her mistress saw fit to keep out 
of the kitchen. 
never meddled with his wife’s affairs; she threw 
away Elnathan’s cockade, but the price was deducted 


She consulted the husband, but he | 


from her wages; she lost the dishcloth, and finally | 
went slip-shod from very grief, but the old lady was | 


not to be moved. 


It was the first time she had ever || 


found a way to tame the unruly damsel, and she was | 
disposed to punish her for some of the old sins. | 


Phebe soliloquized, for want of a companion, but al- 
though she could convince herself, her mistress would 
not admit the blacksmith. 

The blacksmith and Phebe had some secret inter- 


| isn’t the place for men, and there was a better one 
| here than ever you'll be.’ 


: ; é | 
own checked apron, tied with tape which he gave her. | 
‘OV she sighed, when burning coffee one evening, 
| 
| 





Not long after the above mentioned sigh, while | 
Phaebe had her arms up to the elbows in the flour and | 
water, which she was kneading, Corporal Elnathan | 


mustered up courage to advocate his suit, in person. 





‘My dear 


‘I don’t want none of your dears, [ wish you long 


iz) 


What don’t 


‘You and your stingy mother may keep the money 
—I sha’nt want it, when [’'m married. I wish you'd | 
keep out of the kitchen—your mother says the kitchen 


‘Do you know mother couldn’t like the blacksmith, 
he makes such a pounding when she has the head- 
ache ; it troubles her nerves.’ 

‘ You'd better talk about her nerves ; she hasn’t got 
no nerves, or she wouldn’t make me grieve so—boo, 
hoo, hoo! But Pll be even with you yet. T’ll run 
away next.’ 

*O Phebe, you wouldn’t do such a thing !’ 

‘But I will though, and then I guess we'll see 
who’s who.’ 

‘Pll tell you what Phebe, if you run away I'll tell 
mother, and [’ll ‘ 

‘You'll what? I guess you’d better keep out of 
the way of somebody’s sledge hammer, if you know | 
what’s good. I should like to sée you get a good 
lickin.’ : 

The corporal pricked up his ears, his courage, and 
his shirt collar; ‘1’d have you know Miss Phebe, 
that ’m a man.’ 

‘A very little, weak, puny, good-for-nothing one, 
that can’t hardly lift an ox-yoke.’ 

‘I can defend my country when it’s war, and I shall | 
sce that nobody insults me. As for this blacksmith, | 
he’s beneath my notice.’ 

‘ By gracious, Elnathan, [’ll have you bang’d for 
that. If my hands weren’t in this bread trough, I'd 
crack you with my slipper, as easy as I could that | 
cockroach on the hearth.’ : 

Elnathan moved to the other side of the hearth, | 
either to avoid the cockroach, of which animal he had 
a mortal dread, or to be farther from the incensed | 
Phebe, whose eyes began to flash, and her tears to | 
dry, as she warmed in the dispute. 

‘I don’t see what you’ve got against me,’ said the | 
desponding youth. ‘I might make a better match.’ 

‘Go and make it then, and keep out of the kitchen | 
—I hate you worse than a rat.’ 














views, and almost determined to elope, but it was | 


Lea 
g 
The old woman was deafer than ever, 
and Phabe came very near accepting [lnathan, just 
for the pleasure of tormenting him; or, as she termed 
it, talking to him. But in these moments, when her 
passions got the better of her love, the shade of the 


concluded to leave that as a last step, and try talkin 
once again. 





| 


| ‘The youth was silent, for she grew tarter than a 
cranberry pie. The silence was unbroken for some 
‘Moments, except by the sound of Nathan’s knife as 
| he snapped it, by shutting and opening, after cutting 
|a chip into small bits; and by Phoebe who added both 
| flour and water to the contents of her bread-trough, 
|and worked away with great industry. | 


«. ———y 
The corporal began again :—* A——h! won't you 


| let me court you! dear Phebe 


‘N—o! I won’t have any thing to do with you~ 
| clear out.’ 


neither hand at liberty and nothing to throw at hin, 


| 
| But Elnathan grew valorous, as he saw she had 
| 


‘Begone,’ replied Phaebe, waxing wroth, and look. 
ing about as if for her dishcjoth. 

‘Come, come,’ said the youth soothingly, and walk. 
ing round behind her ; ‘let us be friends, and let this 
kiss : 

This kiss, if it departed from Elnathan, neyer 
\reached Phebe; for at the very mention, and before 
he could dodge, the maiden seized him by his waist. 
band and his hair, and with the strength of Glumdal. 
ca, put him head downwards into her bread-trough, 
| How he ever got out, I don’t know, but Phebe Flint 
|and John Horseshoe were married that day four 
weeks. 

Moral. It is dangerous for little men to court 
large women, especially when bread-troughs are in 
the way—a natural deduction from the above detailed 
facts. 
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From the North American Review. 


ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE USEFUL 
ARTS. 
(Contiaued.) 





| In the earlier ages, skins were generally used both 
for bed and pillow. In travelling, the wayfarer was 
| content to take a stone for a pillow, and having spread 
| his upper garment on it, to sleep without any further 
| preparation. Carpets were sufficient for this purpose 
with most of the people in later times, and had the ad- 
| vantage of being easily transported from one placeto 
/another. In order to take up his bed and walk, a man 
had nothing to do but to roll it up and place it under 
his arm. This seems to have been the only purpose 
for which carpets were used in ancient times. There 
are not many regions of the earth even now, in which 
they are generclly employed as a covering for floors. 
The old practice in England was to strew the floor 
with rushes, so that visiters, who could not find any 
other seat, might, without much inconvenience, de. 
posit themselves upon the floor. But even as regards 
the interests of neatness, it would have been quite as 
well to have left it bare, for Erasmus in describing 
respectable English houses, gives us to understand, 
that under the rushes with which the floor was spread, 
lay a collection of fragments, bones, beer, and a thou 
sand other abominations. He says, that no doubt the 
frequent plagues in England were owing to this uns 
vory practice. In the times of the Hebrew kingdom, 
the bed resembled a divan, consisting of a low eleva 
tion running round three sides of a small room. This 
was covered with stuffed cushions of the same width, 
and bolsters were put on the back against the wall. 
They also had beds resembling out sofas ; but these 
vere luxuries ; a carpet was enougi for the greater 
proportion of the people. The Romans, luxurious a8 
they were, do not appear to have made use of feather- 
beds much before the time of Pliny. In the early re- 
publican times, they slept on leaves, afterwards they 
used hay and straw. Till the close of the thirteenth 
century, straw was common in the chambers of pal- 
aces. The author of Waverly tells, that within his 
remembrance, after large parties, the ladies would 
sleep a score in a chamber, while the gentlemen ask- 
ed no better quarters than the barn. Our ancestors In 
England were not too particular in this respect, 
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ae somo . , 
‘Our fathers, and we ourselves, have || expense of his health—and the garland of the con- | 


: ‘nched savs . | | 
inshed says, : es | ey : 
= I oft upon straws pallettes covers’ only with a || queror is fastened upon his brow with a thorn, the 
Main full oft upo 


rrr coverlets made of dagewainé of hophar- || rankling of which shall give him no rest, on this side 
Psheet, unc 
Diets, and a good F 


47 











/soul would be nerved to the contest with the wrathful 
elements, till it sunk to its only resting place,—the 
unfathomable ocean of eternity. 

ound log under their heads for abol- || of the grave. Disappointment damps the ardor of 


. eso, that the father or good man of our first setting out, and misfortune follows closely on 

of f it were SO, j i| te i 
ester. li : 1a mattress or flock bed, and thereto a || our path, to finish the work, aad close the career. 
se had ¢ BE ; >|| : 
3 were aff to rest his head upon, he thought himself | How often, amid the cares and troubles of manhood, 

cK O Ae . a | 7 > - . = . = sla — ahina ae ‘ - = . 
D be as well lodged as the lord of the town, so well | do we look back to that sunny spot on our memory, while the sunshine of Hope is gleaming through the 
eto be tl contented Pillows, said they, were | the season of youth; and how often does a wish to | veil which shadows the future. 
WwW 1e : | : > 
er h a only for sick women. As for servants, || recal it, escape from the bosom of those who once 
thought m ; . all n ‘Winer | sheath Cncanitiiie + mi ai delat. ™ 
: sg had any sheet above them it was well ; for || prayed fervently that it might pass away. From this 
sg - seldom had they any under to keep them from || feeling, we do not believe that living man was ever 
— ee exempt. It is twined around the very soul, it is in- 
Pikhe pricking straws. | ) 


y 


The soldier, whose triumphant legions are march- 
ing onward unchecked by opposing forces, leaving 
nought but terror and devastation on their bloody track, 
feasteth, not his soul on the memory of his successes 


Though his brow is 
decked with victorious wreaths which catch the wild 
glare kindled by his burning ambition, and fling back 
an unholy radiance on the past, yet he still sees 





SE || corporated in our very nature, and will cling to us, 
THE MOTHER. ‘ even when reason itself has passed away. And 
Heaven has imprinted on on venue sai "ie although the period when parental enthralment is 
Rhing which claims kindred vane ~ — . - || broken, and when the law acknowledges the intellect 
waking, watchful eye, which keeps its tireless vigils |to be full grown, may, at the time, be considered one 
ver her slumbering child—the tender look, = = | of rejoicing, yet after life will hang around it the em- 
angelic smile, are objects which neither ng SO | blems of sorrow, while it is hallowed as the last bright 
hisel can reach, and which poetry fails in attempting hot of & lagey youth. 
o portray. Upon the eulogies of the most eloquent 
ongue we should find Tekel written. It is in the 
ympathies of the heart alone, where lives the lovely 
ricture, and the eye may look abroad in vain for its 
ounterpart in the works of art ! 
> A mother’s love! O what joy is in the sound, en- 
twined around our very souls in our earliest years—we 
Jing to it in manhood and almost worship at its 
shrine in old age. ‘To use the language of a celebra- 
ted writer, we say that he who can approach the cra- 
le of sleeping innocence, without thinking of such is 


new powers to humble, and new kingdoms to conquer, 
and his course is still onward, till the long and closely 
followed phantoms of Hope are shut forever from his 
vision by the impenetrable darkness of death. 

The hope of the scholar, is the attainment of a 





deathless fame ; and the memory of the past. brings 
with it a cold and withering influence on the active 
and untiring spirit, whose aspirations are sustained 
only by the bright and giowing visions of the future 
|, which Hope hath presented to the mind. 





Though the 
: THE GRAVE YARD. |, object of his toils may ultimately be gained—the 


I never shun a grave yard. The thoughtful melan-_ 
choly which it inspires is grateful rather than disagree- 
able to me ; it gives me no pain to tread on the green 
roof of that dark mansion, whose chambers I must 
occupy so soon—and I often wander, from choice, to | 
_a place where there is neither solitude nor society— 
something human is there ; but the folly, the bustle, 
| the vanities, the pretensions, competitions, the pride | 
| of humanity are gone : men are there, but the pas- 

the kingdom of heaven—or view the fond parent hang |) sions are hushed, and their spirits are still—malevo- | 

wer its beauties, and half retain her breath lest she |) jonce has lost its power of harming, appctite is sated, 
break its slumbers, without a veneration beyond all | ambition lies low, and lust is cold—anger has done 
.ommon feeling, is to be avoided in every intercourse raving, all disputes are ended and revelry is over, the 
Hin life, and is fit only for the shadow of darkness and | ¢jjost animosity is deeply buried, and the most dan- | 
Mile solitude of the desert.’ 


praises of his fellow men sound in his ear, and echo 
repeat from distant climes, the thrilling accents—the 
gleamings of this unfading star are unceasingly shed 


ona still higher eminence, and still more earnestly 


doth-he toil on for its attainment, till its unfading ra- 
| . . . ° 

diance falls only upon his low and quiet grave. 
And thus is it with all mankind. Each is still plod- 


ding on in pursuit of some favorite phantom unheed- 





ing the griefs and disappointments of his neighbor, 
till like the boy who thought to catch the bright. bubble 
which was floating on the quiet water, he grasps, and 





itate on past scenes of pleasure and happiness, for 


“°Tis froin the past we shadow forth the land 





| gerous sins are safely confined by the thickly piled | Where smiles long lost, again shall light our way, 
| . tr : . id | And the soul’s friends be wreath’d in one bright band” 
|| clods of the valley ; vice is dumb and powerless, and) __ . 
TWENTY-ONE. tl clean te waiting in silence for the triumph of the | But only sorrow and disappointment and despair 
> Wirt youth no pericd is looked forward to with 


can attend that mind whose bright aspirations extend 





_Archangei, and the voice of God.— Greenwood. 





‘so much impatience, as the hour which shal] end our | = 
Sminority ; with manhood, none is looked back to with | 
so much regret. Freedom appears to a young man, 


as the brightest star in the firmament of his exist- 


— - ‘not beyond the narrow limits of the cold waste of life 
MEL QE BOUQUBe. |, —who sees not till the Jast moment of his existence, 


| 

| 
\\ ar ‘ » . 
} | the continuing sunshine of Hope gleaming through the 
i 

| 

| 

| 








HOPE. veil which separates the present frointhe future—-life 
: ; : : : i se j from death—time from eternity ! 
ence, and is never lost sight of, till the goal for which Hore is the continuing sunshine of the heart, and . a oternity 
Hue has so long been travelling, is reached. 


while the breathing spirit holds fellowship with earth, ——$$$$____—_ 
& i ae i é ; iis Se r ee ee on 
> When the mind and the spirit are young, the || the darkest clouds of adversity can never eclipse its | ‘THE Lapy’s Boox.—We have received the August 
‘season of manhood is reflected with a brightness from || 


brightness. If the past hath been but a sorrow and a number of this generally interesting periodical ; and 
Hthe future, which nothing can dim, but its own cold || weariness, and the days of happiness are to the soul , im mentioning this, would fain repeat the praises which 


reality. The business world is stretched out before || as visions, half hidden in the gloom which has suc- | have been so javishly bestowed upon it. 
our boyhood, like the exhibition of mechanical autom- 


¢ The number 
| ceédec; still is visible the finger of Hope, pointing to | before us, however, is not so interesting as the pre- 
ata—we see the merchant gaining wealth, the scholar || the dim, distant future, whose darkness is ever gilded | ceding ones have been, nor is the engraving so good 
planting his foot upon the summit of the temple of || with its holy rays. The power of memory has often | #s we had ample reason to anticipate. But this will 
fame, the warrior twining his his brow with the laurel || been considered the greatest promoter of our happi- | undoubtedly be remedied in the succeeding ones, and 
wreath—and we yearn to struggle with them for the || ness; but when the soul, overwhelmed with present, We cordially recommend it to the patronage of the 








, : {| ; : pil fate. for ae it is specialiv inte 
supremacy. In the distance, we see nothing but the || sorows, turns to the past, and sees in the mirror of | fair, for whom it is specially intended. 
|nost prominent part of the picture, which is success: |, memory only a reflection of its dreariness, the retro- | 


the anguish of disappointment and defeat is hidden || spection could not sustain and enliven its progress, | 


ORE YRS RIOR 





dish 


Nrw Novri.—Many of our readers will doubtless, 
1} . . . bd a) a1ifi >» r i > ig » ray ‘ © x y - 
from our view. We see not the pale cheek of neg-|| were not the future illuminated by Hope’s unfading | be gratified with the intelligence, that a new work, 
‘ected merit, or the broken spirit of unfortunate genius, || radiance. 

or the sufferings of worth. But we gaze not long, | 


rieeanes: 


a yeierintale’ 


The mariner, whose frail bark is wildly tossed by | Pelham, The Disowned, &c. will soon issue from the 
‘or the season of youth passes away like the moon’s || the tempest, on the ocean, may for a moment revert | _—— We learn by an extract from a letier, written 
beam from the still water, or an hour in the circle of || to the loved kindred, and friends, and home, which | by this gentleman to one of the literati of our coun- 
Sriendship. || he has left behind, but the remembrance would only | tty, that— the title is not yet decided ; but the plot ie 

Youth passes away, and we find ourselves in the || increase the gloom which the tempest had flung around | from @ very remarkable murder by a yery remarkable 





long gazed with interest. The paternal bands, which | 
2 binding, have upheld us, are broken, and we step | 
4 into the crowd, with no guide but our conscience, to i like a messenger of mercy, sent to wash away the ' 

carry us through the intricate windings of human || burning memory of scenes which he should no more | _ “Ruins or Arnens, ann orner Porms; by a 
le. The beauties of the perspective have vanished || behold. But while the star of Hope was visible, he || Voyager ;"—an octavo volume, has recently been 
—the merchant’s wealth has furrowed his cheek—the would firmly grasp the helm, and guide his vessel | published, at Washington city. The writer is under- 
acquirements of the scholar were purchased at the through impending dangers; and by its influence his | stood to be a gentleman formerly in the naval service 


° . . a | . Ag a en . . s 

tain wave rushing madly onward which fearfully threat- | Eugene Aram. Perhaps the title will be the above 
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| ened to overwhelm him in its bosom, would be to him |; #@me. 
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behold, it has vanished. It is very pleasant to med-., 


,from the pen of Edward Lytton Bulwer, author of 


midst of that great theatre, upon which we have so||him. His soul sunk in hopeless despair, the moun- | 2, halfa century ago. In short, from the story of 
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“There is poetry in the harmonies of Nature—in the gentle | 
influences of love, and of affliction—in the quiet broodings of the 
soul over the memories of early years, and in the thoughts of glory 


that chain our spirits to the gates of Paradise.”’—Prentice. 


THE MOTHER’S GRAVE. 


BY WILLIAM GRIGG, M. D. 





Ir was a morn in summer. Nature smiled 
*Neath the rich mantle of the glorions sun, 
Who, like a god, majestically rose 

From his bright cbamber of eternity, 

And o’er the earth his golden vapor poured. 
The waters spread their crystal face, a wide, 
Unbroken :irror of the ambient sky; 

While on their polished surface lightly played 
The dazzling sunbeams of that quiet morn. 
The sporting zephyr, with the pensive leaves 
In gentle dalliance, newer beauty gave, 

As they were wakened from their holy rest, 
And joyed, yet trembled, in the liquid light 
Which bathed them in its flood. 
Rich with the morning tribute of the flowers, 
Floated along to pour its hallowed sweets 
Among the dwellings of the busy world. 


I stood within a churchyard. Art had there 
Mingled its column with the moss-grown stone 
That marked the spot where humble beings lay. 
The urn-crowned monument, that proudly stood 
Upon the ashes of the highborn dead, 

In golden blazonry described the chain 

Of proud, ennobled ancestry, that claimed 

The buried praiseed one as its brightest link. 
With careless eye 1 scanned the epitaphs 

That stained the marble’s purity with words— 
The vainest mockery of the silent dead! 

What work of art can speak the thrilling tones, 
The voiceless utterance of the silent grave? 
The measured movement of the plumed hearse, 
The marble pile, the gilded epitaph, 

Speak not the language of the broken heart. 


There was a simple stone whereon was ‘writ 
¢A Mother’s Grave.’ How eloquent the words! 
They wafted me far back to other times, 

When in the days of artless infancy 

The silent stone had told my mother’s name. 
That tale seemed told again. 
And the cold calmness of maturer years 

Had lulled the pangs my early boyhood knew, 
Yet in that tongueless marble lurked a spell, 
That wove around me memory’s deathless joys. 


’T was evening when I sought that spot again. 
Beside the grave three little children stood. 

The oldest was a boy, who scarce could claim 
Eight summer’s sports his own—the next, a girl 
Whose tender spring had known but six returns— 
And then, a lovely cherub, like the bud 

Whose annual visit she four times had welcomed. 
Each infant’s hand was in the other’s clasped— 
A living crescent, at their mother’s grave— 

And fondly gazing on that sacred spot, 


They read the withering words which said their friend, 


Their dearest, truest friend, slept the deep sleep 
Which wakens only in eternity. 


Oh! is there in the waste of human things 

A stream so pure and clear as that which wells 
From the deep fountain of a mother’s heart ? 
No! no! by the stern laws of nature, no! 

In infancy’s soft hour the bud is bathed 

In the warm fondness of maternal love, 

And nourished to expand in the full bloom 
Of uvpolluted youth—and even when 








Day’s balmy breath, 


Though youth was past, 








It ripens into fruit of age, the same 
Nutricious fount supplies its manly strength, 
And knows no hindrance to its pleasant course, 
Dowa to the barriers of the eternal grave. 


A mother’s love! the strongest, truest type 

Of the pure love the Savior bears mankind! 
Brightest in darkest hours! most seen when clouds 
Of ignominy rest upon her boy! 

And, like the diamond, showing best its power 
When other gems are lost in shades of night, 

Her love shines out and yields its brightest rays 
When trouble lowers the blackest o’er her child. 


I since have visited that holy tomb. 

A pensive willow bending over it, 

And a small basket filled with fresh plucked flowers 
Standing beside the stone, assured my heart 

That grave was not forgotten. 


What rich joy 
Those duteous children feel, whose bosoms echo 
To the soft strains fond memory loves’ to wake 
O’er some green spot on time’s receding shore 
Brightly illumined by a mother’s smile! 
But how much holier theirs, who, looking back 
Along the course their devious footsteps knew, 
Perceive no stain upon the hallowed snow 
Of childhood’s grateful duty! 


NIGHT WATCHING. 
BY JAMES G. PERCIVAL. 
Sue sat beside her lover, and her hand 
Rested upon his clay-cold forehead. Death 
Was calinly stealing o’er him, and his life 
Went out by silent flickerings, when his eye 
Woke up from its dim lethargy, and cast 
Bright looks of fondness on her. He was weak 
Too weak to utter all his heart. His eye 
Was now his only language, and it spake 
How much he felt her kindness, and the love 
That sat, when all had fled, beside him. Night 
Was far upon its watches, and the voice 
Of nature had no sound. The pure blue sky 
Was fair and lovely, and the many stars 
Look’d down in tranquil beauty on an earth 
That smiled in sweetest sumer. She look’d out 
Through the raised window, and the sheeted bay 
Lay in a quiet sleep below, and shone 
With the pale beam of midnight—air was still 
And the white sail, that o’er the distant stream 
Moved with so slow a pace, it seem’d at rest, 
Fix’d in the glassy water, and with care 
Shunn’d the dark den of pestilence, and stole 
Fearfully from the tainted gale that breathed 
Softly along the crisping wave—that sail 
Hung loosely on its yard, and as it flapp’d, 
Caught moving undulations from the light, 
That silently came down, and gave the hills, 
And spires, and walls, and roofs, a tint so pale, 
Death seem’d on all the landscape—but so still, 
Who would have thought that anything but peace 
And beauty had a dwelling there! The world 
Had gone, and life was not within those walls, 
Only a few, who linger’d faintly on, 
Waiting the moment of departure ; or 
Sat tending at their pillows, with a love 
So strong it master’d fear—and they were few, 
And she was one—and in a lonely house, 
Far from all sight and sound of living thing, 
She watched the couch of him she loved, and drew 
Contagion from the lips that were to her 
Still beautiful as roses, though so pale 
They seem’d like a thin snow-curl. All was still, 
And even so deeply hush’d, the low, faint breath 
That trembling gasp’d away, came through the night 
As a loud sound of awe. She pass’d her hand 
Over those quivering lips, that ever grew 
Paler and colder, as the only sign 
To tell her life still linger’d—it went out! 
And her heart sank within her, when the last 
Weak sigh of life was over, and the room 
Seem’d like a vaulted sepulchre, so lone 
She dared not look around : and the light wind, 
That play’d among the leaves and flowers that grew 
Still freshly at her window, and waved back 
































The curtain with a rustling sound, to her, 

In her intense abstraction, seem’d the voice 
Of a departed spirit. Then she heard, 

At least in fancy heard, a whisper breathe 
Close at her ear, and tell her ail was done, 
And her fond loves were ended. She had Watch’ 
Until her love grew manly, and she check’d 
The tears that came to flow, and nerved her heart 
To the last solemn duty. With a hand 

That trembled not, she closed the fallen lid, 
And press’d the lips, and gave them one lone kis 
Then decently fe over all a shroud ; or 
And sitting with a look of lingering love 

Intense in tearless passion, rose at length, 

And pressing both her hands upon her brow, 
Gave loose to all her gushing grief in showers, 
Which, as a fountain seal'd till it had swell’d 
To its last fulness, now gave way and flow’d 

In a deep stream of sorrow. She grew calm, 
And parting back the curtains, look’d abroad 
Upon the moonlight loveliness, all sunk 

In one unbroken silence, save the moan 

From the lone room of death, or the dull sound 
Of the slow-moving hearse. The homes of men 
Were now all desolate, and darkness there, 
And solitude and silence took their seat 

In the deserted streets, as if the wing 

Of a destroying angel had gone by, 

And blasted all existence, and had changed 
The gay, the busy, and the crowded mart 

To one cold, speechless city of the dead. 


LAKE SUPERIOR. 
BY SAMUEL GRISWOLD GOODRICH. 
‘Farner of Lakes!’ thy waters hend 
Beyond the eagle’s utmost view, 
When, throned in heaven, he sees thee send 
Back to the sky its world of blue. 


Boundless and deep the forests weave 
Their twilight shade thy borders o’er, 

And threat’ning cliffs, like giants, brave 
Their rugged forms along thy shore. 


Pale Silence, ’mid thy hollow caves, 
With listening ear in sadness broods, 
Or startled Echo, o’er thy waves 
Sends the hoarse wolf-notes of thy woods. 


Nor can the light canoes, that glide 
Across thy breast like things of air, 

Chase from thy lone and level tide, 
The spell of stillness, reigning there. 


Yet round this waste of wood and wave, 
Uuheard, unseen, a spirit lives, 

That, breathing o’cr each rock and cave, 
To all a wild, strange aspect gives. 


The thunder-riven oak, that flings 
Its grisly arms athwart the sky; 

A sudden, startling image - brings 
To the lone traveller’s kindled eye. 


The gnarled and braided boughs, that show 
Their dim forms in the forest shade, 

Like wrestling serpents seem, and throw 
Fantastic horrors through the glade. 


The very echoes round this shore 
Have caught a strange and gibbering tone, 
For they have told the war-whoop o’er, 
Till the wild chorus is their own. 


Wave of the Wilderness, adieu ! 

Adieu, ye Rocks, ye Wilds, and Woods! 
Roll on, thou Element of Blue, 

And fill these awful solitudes! 


Thou hast no tale to tell of Man— 
God is your theme, ye Sounding Caves— 
Whisper of Him, whose mighty plan 
Deems as a bubble all your waves! 





VIRTUE. 
. The wintry blast of death 
Kills not the buds of virtue! no, they spread 
Beneath the heavenly beams of brighter suns, 


Through endless ages, into higher powers.—Zhompson. 
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